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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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t. TINCROFT ON HIS TRAVELS AGAIN. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
Ok, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XXV.—ON THE WAY. 


We won’t laugh again at John Tincroft and his 
‘wkwardness, if it so please’ you, reader. We see 

now under a new phase: his awkward shyness 
Yanished, he is coming out a man, a gentleman, and, 


I it 80 please you, as I hope it does, a Christian. I | 
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have said that John was no hero. I revoke the 
charge. He is a hero now, and I am absolutely 
proud of him, as I see him, on that cold January 
day, on the top of the “ Tally-ho,” dragging on 
through snowdrifts ; for a snowstorm had set in at 
mid-day, which had also covered him with its hoary 
fleece. 

It was late at night when he reached the town 
nearest the Manor House, for the coach was delayed 
by the snow, which partially blocked the road; and, 
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there being no dog-cart to meet him on this occasion, 
he was obliged to put up at an inn. : 

The next morning, however, saw him on foot, 
unencumbered with luggage, for he meant to decline 
the hospitality which he knew would be offered him, 
and, having transacted his business, to return at 
once to Oxford. So he plodded on through the 
snow, which was sometimes up to his knees, and 
sometimes higher, over the six or seven miles of 
country road that separated him from the goal of 
his high duty—which he reached at last. 

“T tell you what, my dear Tincroft,”’ said Mr. 
Richard Grigson to him, when John’s story was 
told: ‘‘I am heartily glad to see you, and it is all 
nonsense about your not stopping here two or three 
days, or as long as you like, for that matter. Come, 
draw nearerthe fire ; you must be frozen inside as well 
as out.” 

This was spoken as the two were seated at lunch, 
after John had, by the help of his friend’s wardrobe, 
changed his wet stockings, boots, and nether gar- 
ments. 

“Thank you, thank you heartily, Mr. Grigson; 
but you see I must get back to my rooms at college 
as soonasIcan. This is my last term, and I shall 
have no time to waste. But I could not rest satisfied 
till 1 had done what I could for the poor girl.” 

‘And that is what I was coming to, Tincroft. I 
am afraid, as far as that is concerned, yours is a lost 
journey. Of course, I know all about it, and how 
innocent you are—”’ 

‘‘No, no; don’t say that. I am not innocent, 
being the cause of all the mischief. It “s the poor 
girl, Sarah Wilson, who is the innocent sufferer from 
my blunders.” 

“Well, well, put it that way if you like; but 
what I was going to say is that I, as far as I am 
concerned, think it a good thing for young Wilson— 
Walter—that the whole affair is ended.” 

* Do you really mean that, Mr. Grigson ?” asked 
John, in a troubled tone. 

‘Yes, I do. I have nothing to say against the 
girl particularly; but I don’t approve of cousins 
marrying, in any case. And in this case the young 
fellow may do better for himself, and can scarcely do 
worse, than by marrying that young woman.” 

‘“‘T am afraid, then, that I am not to have your 
help,” said John, dolefully. 

‘‘Not in patching up the quarrel, just because I 
think it is a good thing they did quarrel.” 

“But think of the poor young person,” John 
pleaded. 


Mr. Grigson smiled. 


‘You take a great interest 
in the poor young person,”’ said Xe. 

And John acknowledged that he did. 

‘‘Now, I don’t,” said the squire, bluntly, “ for I 
think she is feather-brained, and won’t make a good 


wife for any man. Look at her up-bringing.” 

‘** But that is not her fault,” argued John. 

a but it is her misfortune.” 

“hen you won’t make an etiort to set things 
straight between the two cousins ?” 4 

“T really would rather not, my dear Tincroft,” 
said Mr. Richard. 

John did not succeed much better in his interview 
with his clerical friend, Mr. Rubric, upon whom he 
presently called. 

Mr. Rubric received the collegian graciously, and 
would have set lunch before him, if John had not 
already undergone and duly performed that opera- 
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tion. But he had not much to say in praise of our 
hero’s amiable quixotism. 

‘‘ Let the matter rest, Mr. Tincroft; you will do no 
guod,” said he. ‘Of course,” he added, “T look 
upon such engagements as being very serious and 
solemn; and I did, what I could to make things 
straight when young Wilson honoured me with his 
confidence. But he is an obstinate young man, I am 
afraid. At least, could make no impression upon 
him. And perhaps, after all, it is best as it is, Mr, 
Tincroft. And let me tell you, my dear friend ”— 
this was spoken in a soft, confidential tone—“ that 
your interference will be interpreted—shall I say ?— 
interpreted unfavourably against yourself. Just con- 
sider, Mr. Tincroft.”’ 

‘Mr. Rubric,” said John, not without dignity, for 
there is dignity in honest feeling and intentions, and 
in taking an honest course, even if the honesty be 
clumsy,—‘‘will you, if you have it in your power, 
kindly let me know Mr. Walter Wilson’s address?” 

Mr. Rubric could and did give the address. “ But 
you won’t write to him, will you?” 

‘*No, sir; I will go and see him,”’ said John. 

The rector looked aghast. ‘My very good friend, 
don’t think of such a thing,” said he. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what a strong feeling there is against you in 
that quarter. Why, you will be eaten up alive! 
absolutely rushing to the lion’s mouth!” 

“IT think not,” said John, serenely. 
events, I’ll run the risk.” 

That same afternoon saw John trudging back to 
the little town where he had left his portmanteau, to 
pass another night at the Saracen’s Head. The next 
day, instead of returning to Oxford, he secured a 
place in the mail, and at night was on his travels 
due north, whither we must precede him. 


* At all 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE LION’s MOUTH. 


Wuen Walter Wilson returned from his journey 
homewards to his professional pursuits, there was no 
need for his friends, Ralph and Mary, to question 
him as to his speed. A few words were indeed 
spoken ; but at Walter’s rather stern request that 
nothing more might be said on the subject, or 
rather, on the object of his journey, they silently 
acquiesced. 

From that time onward, Walter paid more atten- 
tion, if that were possible, to business; but his 
whole nature seemed changed. The frank gool- 
humour which, unless he were over-tired or in any 
respect put out of his way, generally marked hin, 
had departed ; and even to Mary Burgess his entire 
manner was altered. As to his constant pipe, 
seemed to have lost itscharm. He smoked more than 
ever, it is true; but he brooded over it. 

‘“‘T must have some talk with Wilson,” said Ralph 
to his sister one evening, as they were sitting togethe 
after a hard day’s work. 

‘No, don’t, Ralph. He will come to his old self 
again soon, I hope. Poor fellow, he has been sadly 
disappointed, you know.” 

“In that stupid love affair, you mean. Well, 1 
suppose he has, but that needn’t make him % 
mopish. There are as good fish in the sea as there 
are out of it, as your favourite, John Newton, says™ 
one of his letters. There, you see, I can quote Joli 
Newton as well as you, Mary.” 

Mary smiled, and then sighed. 

“And as to Walter having been crossed in lové 
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after the specimen he has given of being in that | 
happy state, I think I would rather keep out of it 
altogether, though it 1s love that ‘makes the world 
go round, go round.’” 

Many conversations of a like sort had been held 
between the brother and sister, but no improvement 
had taken place in the subject of them, who, on the 
contrary, seemed to grow more dissatisfied, morose, 
and silent. 

One day, a month or so after Christmas, when 
both Ralph and Walter were from home, a knock at 
the front door announced a visitor, and the servant 
subsequently announced to Miss Burgess that a 

entleman, who sent in his card, wished to see Mr. 
Wilson. The card had on it the name, — 

John Tincroft, 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

“Ask the gentleman to come in,” Mary said, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘‘I will speak to him.” 

The gentleman accordingly entered the room, and 
was rather ceremoniously invited to be seated. 

“Walter is not within now, but he soon will be, 
if you would like to wait,” said Mary Burgess. 

“T can call again,” replied John. ‘I came in by 
coach an hour or two ago, and shall not be leaving 
till to-morrow. I can therefore adapt my time to 
your friend’s leisure. Or, probably, when he sees 
my card, he will prefer seeing me at the inn where 
I am now staying;’’ and Tincroft named a certain 
inn near at hand. 

“T think you had better see him here if you are 
really anxious for an interview, Mr. Tincroft,” said 
the lady, hesitatingly. ‘‘You see I have soon 


learned your name, sir. But excuse me,” she added, 
“are you not putting your hand too near the lion’s 


mouth ?” 

“T really beg your pardon, madam ’’—John 
looked rather nervously round as he spoke, espe- 
cially as these or similar words of warning had been 
uttered by Mr. Rubric only two days before; ‘‘ but— 
I do not understand your meaning.” 

“JT should apologise, then, for speaking in figures. 
I mean, are you prepared to quarrel with Walter 
Wilson, or is it your purpose to quarrel with him?” 

“Assuredly not; quite the contrary; but—” 

“But you do not yet understand me. ‘The fact is, 
Mr. Tincroft, your name is not strange to me; and 
excuse me for saying that I am afraid it will have an 
unpleasant effect on my friend Mr. Wilson.” 

“T am, also, almost afraid that it will, at first; 
but I also trust that he will ultimately see no reason | 
to regret that I have taken this long journey for the 
sake of a personal interview. At any rate, I must | 
see him if possible.” John added, ‘‘MayI be so | 
bold us to ask—” and here he stopped short. 

“To ask in what way your name came to be 
familiar to me ?”? 

Yes; John acknowledged that the thought had 
occurred to him. 

“Tn the simplest of all ways, Mr. Tincroft. In 
having heard it repeatedly at some former time, but 
not lately, from the lips of my friend Mr. Wilson ; 
und also from having seen it in letters which he put 
into my hands.”? 

John looked up inquisitively, but did not speak. 

“I am dealing openly with you, you see, sir,” 
continued the lady. 

“And no doubt,” John found tongue at last to 
say—“‘no doubt your impressions or preconceptions 
are not altogether in my favour.” 
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Mary Burgess now hesitated; in a moment or two, 
however, she said, ‘‘I would rather not speak of my 
previous impressions. It is more to the purpose to 
say that both my brother—” 

“‘It is Miss Burgess, then, whom I have the 
honour of addressing ?”’ 

““T am Mary Burgess: yes; but, as I was remark- 
ing, it is more to the purpose to say that both my 
brother and Walter Wilson are strongly prejudiced 
against you; and unless your design in coming here 
is clearly and plainly of a friendly and honourable 
nature, I am sorry you should have come at all.” 

‘My motive is both honourable and friendly, I 
know,” said John, quietly, ‘‘and I trust it will be 
so understood. If, unfortunately, it should be other- 
wise, I for one shall deeply regret it.” 

There was another awkward silence; and then 
again the lady spoke. 

“Mr. Tincroft,” she said, ‘I have read some- 
where that half the troubles in life-—-the minor 
troubles I mean, of course—would be escaped if those 
who live in the world would be but true to each 
other, open and straightforward. And I very much 
believe it. Now we two are thrown into each other’s 
society under rather exceptional circumstances, and, 
at any rate, we are strangers to each other. Is it 
not so?” 

It certainly was so, John admitted. 

‘‘ But that is no reason why we should not be plain 
and outspoken. I told you a minute ago that I would 
rather not speak of my preconceptions of the Mr. 
Tincroft of whom I had heard. Let me say now that 
those preconceptions, as far as they may have been 
unfavourable, are to a great extent removed. At 
any rate, I belicve I may trust you.” 

‘You do me great honour,” said John, with a 
kind of pleasurable emotion. 

“And I ask you, Mr. Tincroft, to trust me. 
you think you can?” 

John had never been addressed in this way before 
by any living woman. Have we not said that it was 
his misfortune to have been, from childhood, almost 
bereft of female society? To be sure, of late, he had 
known Sarah Wilson, and had scen something—a 
very littlh—of Mrs. Mark Wilson; he had been 
intimate also with good obese Mrs. Barry, and had 
been waited on by Mrs. Barry the younger. But 
here, setting aside the female domestics of the Manor 
House, his experience almost ended. It was a 
wonderful thing to John to be appealed to with such 
confidence, and in such well-chosen language, as he 
thought it, by a ladylike woman to whom, less than 
an hour ago, he had been a complete stranger, and 
to be thought by her as worthy of trust. ‘Could he 
trust her?” ‘Yes, to be sure he could; and he an- 
swered her with a little more enthusiasm than was 
his wont that he could and would. ‘“IfIhad only had 
a sister to have advised with and consulted, mine 
would have been in many respects a different and a 
happier life,” he silently reflected. 

I am not sure, and John was not sure, that this 
lurking regret might not have been half-revealed to 
the gentlewoman on the opposite side of the hearth, 
by the sigh which accompanied it. At any rate, she 
said, with a half-smile,— 

‘Think of me for the little while we are together 
as a sister.” 

‘*T will indeed,” said Tincroft. 

‘‘ Allow me then to ask—you said a minute or 
two ago that your intentions are honourable and 
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friendly—allow me to ask you to confide those in- 
tentions to me.” 

And John did. He told his whole story from be- 
ginning to end. He stammered awkwardly at first, 
perhaps; but he gained courage as he went on. He 
did not spare himself in the least. He painted him- 
self in darker colours, or, at least, he placed himself 
in a more preposterous light than that in which we 
have represented him. He declared himself so 
heartily ashamed of his folly in that last month of 
his sojourn at the Manor House, that his fair auditor 
had to check his self-accusations. On the other hand, 
he warmly vindicated poor Sarah from any inten- 
tional or unintentional cause for real blame, while, with 
much good feeling, he described the unhappy circum- 
stances by which she had been and was still sur- 
rounded—her wretched home, her unkind relatives 
at Low Beech, the scandal-loving and scandal- 
breathing social atmosphere of the place, and a 
great deal more of the same sort. 

‘“‘T am come,” said John, ‘‘to say all this to 
Walter Wilson. I have made up my mind, of 
course, to hear myself harshly abused, because I 
really deserve to be abused by him. I will submit 
to any mortifications and humiliations he may see 
fit to demand from me. I will do anything in my 
power—and I wish more were in my power—if only 
the mischief I have so foolishly and wrongfully done 
may but be remedied. I hope you believe me in 
this, Miss Burgess,” he added. 

‘‘T believe you to be sincere and honest in all you 
have said,” the lady responded; ‘‘ and now I will be 
open and candid with you. It is an unusual course 


I am taking, perhaps, and I suppose the polite world 
with which you are acquainted—”’ 


‘Not a bit of it,” thought John. 

‘¢ would say that I am very bold at t? e least ; but 
then I do not belong to the polite world.” 

“Nor do I,” said John, aloud; ‘‘and if you can 
only assure me that I may hope to be the means of 
reconciling the two cousins, I shall be satisfied. I 
shall not care—I shall not so much care, at any rate 
—what is thought of me.” 

‘We will not discuss that, Mr. Tincroft. But I 
must tell you, having promised to be candid, that 
from what I know of Walter Wilson, your appear- 
ance here will probably so rouse his passion that 
you will not get even a hearing.” 

‘*T am sorry for that,” said John. 

‘* He will only think, and perhaps say, that being 
already tired of your new toy, you are only anxious 
to resign it to the old possessor.” 

‘But you do not think so, Miss Burgess?”? John 
asked, anxiously. 

“No, I do not; but cur judgments of each other so 
much depend on the points of view from which they 
are taken. Now, my friend Walter has been 
wounded in his love for his cousin, and also, I may 
say (having promised to be candid), in his self-love. 
He looks upon you as the destroyer of his peace, 
and he will naturally attribute to you the worst 
motives for what others would, it may be, consider 
very generous and self-denying.” 

“‘T see all this, Miss Burgess,” said the penitent; 
‘but what better can I do?” 

‘* Will you entrust your cause to an advocate ?”’ 

*‘Willingly ; but you see it is not my cause so 
much as that of others. It is Miss Wilson’s cause, 
and not only hers, it is Walter Wilson’s cause also.” 

‘You are right; and the greater the need of an 
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advocate. A man needs a strong, or at least an 
unexceptionable advocate, when he is at odds with 
himself. Now, I am almost sure Walter will not 
hear you. Will you place your cause—his, I mean, 
and his cousin’s—in my hands ?” 

‘* Gladly,” said Tincroft, ‘‘ if—” 

‘“If— But let me explain myself more clearly, 
My brother and Walter Wilson will be in very soon 
now,” said Mary Burgess, looking at a timepiece in 
the room, and speaking hurriedly. ‘If they find 
you here, your name will greatly excite them both, I 
am sure; and I doubt whether Walter would hear a 
word from your lips. Go now, and leave me to do 
your errand. I will tell them all that you have 
said—” 

‘Don’t forget to say that it was all my fault, Miss 
Burgess.” 

‘‘No, I will not forget that; and I will try and 
smooth the way for a meeting between you and 
Walter to-morrow. I believe, and am sure, this is 
the best thing to be done. And you shall have a 
note from me in the morning. Where are you stay- 
ing?” 

John named the inn. 

“Do you agree to this, Mr. Tincroft ?”’ 

John did agree to it. What else could he do? And 
then he took his departure. 

‘If I had but had a sister—and such a sister!” 
quoth John, sorrowfully, as he took his way to 
his inn. 


A meeting did take place between John Tincroft 
and Walter Wilson on the morrow; but the reader 
shall be spared the particulars of this interview. It 
is enough to say that John had, metaphorically 
speaking, put his hand into the lion’s mouth. 

Some of our former chapters will have shown that 
Walter Wilson, though sterling in principle, and 
true-hearted as far as he knew himself, was ego- 
tistical, dogmatical, and hard-judging. These charac- 
teristics showed themselves forcibly and unpleasantly 
on the preceding evening, when, on his return home, 
Mary Burgess performed her promise to John Tin- 
croft. It was a disagreeable office she had under- 
taken, and we may say, in passing, that any one 
proposing to be a mediator or mediatrix between 
contending parties should expect no selfish pleasure 
to spring from the efforts thus made. Miss Burgess 
had no such expectations, but she did not shrink 
from the self-imposed task. 

At the first mention of Tincroft’s name, and of his 
near vicinity, Walter started to his feet, and would 
have rushed out then to “have it out,’’ ho said 
(whatever this might mean), ‘‘ with the miscreant.” 
But he was restrained by the interposition of Ralph, 
who also persuaded his friend to hear all his sister 
had to tell. 

As Mary went on, describing John’s honest, com- 
punctious self-accusation, Walter uttered not a worl, 
but smiled bitterly and contemptuously. But when, 
with kindling eloquence and womanly sympathy, she 
spoke of his cousin’s unhappy surroundings, and of 
her guilelessness, notwithstanding the rancour with 
which she had been slanderously assailed—a guile- 
lessness in which the amiable advocate believed—he 
rudely interrupted her, and bade her cease dinning 
him with her pleadings. 

‘“‘T made Sarah a fair offer the last time I saw 
her,” he said fiercely. ‘‘I told her that if she would 
confess and apologise—” 
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“Confess what ?—apologise for what?” his friend } 


asked, mildly. 

“To having deceived me; for having laid traps 
for that Tincroft, meaning to turn me off when she 
had secured her richer prize. That’s what I meant, 
and what I said.” 

“But knowing that she was not guilty of such 
baseness, how could she make such a confession and 
apology? Did she not deny the charge?” 

“Deny! what has that to do with it? Deny!— 
of course she denied it. Oh yes—yes, she could talk 
fair enough, calling me ‘Dear Walter,’ and all that 
sort of thing. But do you think I was going to 
believe her?” 

“But after she denied it, and explained—did she 
not explain ?”” 

“Oh, to be sure ; she was ready enough with her 
explanations.” 

“And after that, if in her sorrow for having 
offended you, she had confessed to an untruth, 
should you have believed her then?” 

“I might, or I might not,” said the unhappy 
young man, sullenly. ‘At any rate, it is all over 
with us now,” he added; ‘“‘and as to that canting 
hypocrite who has come over you—”’ 

Here he was interrupted by the strong, deter- 
mined voice of Ralph Burgess, saying gravely, but 
good-temperedly notwithstanding,— 

“That will do. You must not abuse my sister, 
Walter. You don’t know what you are saying, or 
how you are saying it. If you were not beside your- 


self, you would not do as you are doing. For my 
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part, I think your cousin has had a happy escape. 
There are two words which I have somewhere met 
with in the Bible that describe your feelings towards 
her, and these are, ‘implacable and unmerciful.’ 
And if you don’t mind my saying it, or if you do it 
doesn’t much matter, there is another word that tells 
how you are conducting yourself now, and that is, 
‘arrogantly.’ ” 

‘‘Oh, that is it, is it?” said Walter, as leaving 
the room he lighted his chamber-candle and was 
seen no more that night. 


A brief note from Miss Burgess informed John 
Tincroft of the non-success of her attempted media- 
tion. And while he was pondering what next 
he should do, the door of the room at the inn in 
which he had taken breakfast opened and admitted 
Wilson. The interview was shortand sharp. Much 
abuse was heaped upon the head of poor John, who 
bore it patiently. And then, with a declaration that 
he had done with his cousin for ever, Walter said 
that tho other might take his leavings and wel- 
come. 

‘You will some day be very sorry for the injustice 
you are now doing to your cousin,’”’ said John, 
sorrowfully; but the latch of the door was in 
Walter’s hand as he spoke, and in the next instant 
he was gone. 

There was nothing more for John after this but to 
return, not tothe Manor House, but to Oxford, which 
place he disconsolately reached on the fifth day after 
his departure from it. 
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BY THE REV. P. BEATON, ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


HAPPENED to be stationed in Mauritius when her 
Majesty’s brig ‘‘ Frolic” cast anchor in the har- 
bour of Port Louis, on the 12th of August, 1856. The 
arrival of a man-of-war was sure to cause a sensation 
in that dullest and hottest of tropical towns; but the 
interest on this occasion was enhanced by the report 
that there was on board the “Frolic” an English- 
man, picked up somewhere on the coast of Africa, 
who had spent several years among the savage 
tribes in the interior of that continent. He was said 
to have forgotten his own language; to have been 
burned black by the fierce tropical sun; to have 
assumed the dress or rather the undress and manners 
of the savages who had been his only associates for 
years. No time was lost in driving to town to meet 
this remarkable stranger, and in a few hours I had 
the pleasure of meeting Dr. Livingstone. 

His appearance was somewhat remarkable. His 
hands, face, and throat were as dark as an Arab’s ; 
his nostrils distended like those of the African races ; 
lis movements and gestures abrupt, but highly 
expressive. He looked more like a Hovah chief 
than an English traveller. It was only natural he 
should do so; he had spent years in the interior, 
without conversing with a European, till little was 
left to distinguish him from his uncivilised associates, 
save his fairer skin and superior intelligence. When 
he tried to speak English, the words came slowly and 


with effort, as if he had been speaking a foreign | 


tongue. At Kilimane, a month before, he could 
scarcely speak English at all; during the voyage to 





Mauritius he had gained a little by constant inter- 
course with the officers and men. 

His dress, also, was somewhat peculiar. In 
starting on his journey across the interior, he had 
not encumbered himself with too much clothing, 
though we are not aware that he ever adopted that 
peculiarly airy costume which Mansfield Parkyns 
assumed, and recommends to all African travellers. 
His wanderings through bush and through brier had 
denuded him of most of his European dress, so that 
when he reached Kilimane there was little left of 
that approved costume which fashion has made de 
rigueur in civilised life. But the officers of the 
‘‘ Frolic” did their best to supply this want; each 
one contributed something, till, in nautical phrase, he 
was completely rigged out. At our first meeting he 
wore an officer’s cap with gold band, a black tie with 
sailor’s knot, and turn-down collar, a black dress 
coat, with white trousers and vest. His clothes sat 
somewhat awkwardly upon him, and he was evidently 
not quite at his ease. We have seen a Maori chief 
show the same uneasiness when first induced to 
assume the garb of the Pakeha. 

On this particular morning Livingstone was in 
great distress. He had just lost Sekwebu, his faith- 
ful native attendant, who, after conducting him safely 
to the coast, begged hard to be taken with him 
to Mauritius. During the voyage he picked up 
English very fast, and was a great favourite with all 
on board; but the first contact with the wonders of 
civilised life was too much for his uncivilised mind. 
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The first sight of a steamer had much the same effect 
on him as that of the Spanish ships on the Mexicans, 
with this difference, that the Mexicans, being on land, 
could flee from the dreaded objects, while poor Sek- 
webu, confined on board the ‘‘Frolic,’’ became insane 
through excess of terror. The sailors played on his 
credulity, by telling him that the steamer which had 
come out to tow them into harbour was a sea- 
monster, and as it came puffing, snorting on, he 
could scarcely be restrained from throwing himself 
into the sea. The shock was too much for him; 
during the night he became insane, and the follow- 
ing day he leaped overboard, pulling himself down, 
hand under hand, by the chain cable, till he dis- 
appeared. ‘The harbour swarms with sharks, so 
much so that to bathe in it is almost certain death. 
Only a few weeks before, a sailor, overpowered with 
heat, dived from on board his ship; before he 
touched the water a shark half rose from the 
surface, seized him, and disappeared. A boat was 
lowered, and the body recovered, though fearfully 
mutilated. ‘These sharks are said to have been first 
attracted to the harbour by a pastime peculiar to the 
creoles of the island. On Sundays they used to tie a 
dead bullock to the bell buoy at the entrance of the 
harbour, and then try the effect of their rifles on the 
sharks which attacked the carcass. Sekwebu was 
probably seized by a shark; at all events his body 
was never recovered. Livingstone, who meant to 
have brought him to England, lamented him as if 
he had lost a friend, and in truth he had been more 
useful to him than any European friend could have 
been. 

All who have read Livingstone’s first book of travels 
are familiar with his escape from the lion which 
spent his dying rage upon him. On that occasion 


the bone of the upper part of his arm was crushed 


into splinters, and had never been properly set. The 
result was a stiffness and weakness in the arm which 
disqualified him from using it very freely. A skilful 
physician in Port Louis offered to reset the bone; 
but on examining him, he found him of such a low 
habit of body, from the privations he had undergone, 
that he gave up the attempt, being afraid that fever 
might supervene. He could do as much, however, 
with one arm as most men can do with two; he 
could manage a spirited horse, or steer him, to use 
his own phrase, without using both hands or arms. 
The British residents in Mauritius are very hos- 
pitable to strangers, and many invitations were given 
to Livingstone on his arrival. He accepted that of 
General Murray Hay, who commanded the forces in 
the island, and spent several months at Claremont, 
his beautiful country seat in the Plaines Wilhelms 
district. This period was spent chiefly in recruiting 
his health, and in writing out his reminiscences of 
the journeys he had made in the interior. He had 
taken a few notes of the leading incidents of his tra- 
vels, but, his supply of paper being limited, he was 
obliged to trust mainly to his memory, which was 
fortunately most retentive. We have seen and ex- 
amined the few stained sheets of note-paper, the 
germ from which his great work of African travel 
sprung. Being unprovided with instruments, he had 
much difficulty in determining the longitude and lati- 
tude of the different localities he had visited; in 
doing so, he was aided by the scientific knowledge of 
Colonel Frome, r.¥., the surveyor-general of the 
colony, who traced his different wanderings on the 
map. He had made a few rough sketches of natural 
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objects, such as the falls of the Zambesi, which, 
with Colonel Frome’s aid, were reduced to a more 
artistic form. 

Soon after his arrival a general desire was ex. 
pressed that he should give a lecture on his travels, 
The idea was a novel one in Mauritius; no one had 
ever been known to give a lecture there except 
Captain Fishbourne, R.N., who tried to convey to the 
Creole mind some idea of the law of storms, and 
only with limited success. Livingstone excused him. 
self at first, on account of his limited command of 
English. For the same reason, also, he declined to 
preach when invited to do so. He told me himself 
that he thought in Bechuana, and in conversing had 
to translate his thoughts into English, a slow and 
difficult process. So many were anxious to hear 
him, however, that his scruples were overcome, and 
he consented to point out, publicly, on a large map 
of Africa, the course of his travels. The Freemasons 
of Port Louis placed their hall at his disposal, and 
on the appointed day all the notables of the colony 
met tohear him. It was the most interesting lecture 
I ever heard in any country, or on any subject. 
There was no redundant verbiage; the words camo 
from his lips one by one as if each were recalled by 
a separate effort of memory, but his gestures were 
so expressive that every one could understand what 
he meant toconvey. His lecture was pervaded by a 
constant flow of that quiet pawky humour charac- 
teristic of the Scot, and discernible in his book, 
though much toned down. It was somewhat singular 
that, though the cause of laughter to others, he never 
laughed himself. His sense of the ludicrous was 
expressed by no audible sound, but by a certain 
twitching of the features significant of laughter 
among his African friends. The African negro, pur 
et simple, is emphatically a laughing animal. When 
he laughs he does so with his whole soul and body. 
With him laughter is a passing convulsion, which 
shakes him to his very foundations. There rises 
before our mind’s eye at this moment the picture of 
two old negroes holding on to one another in a con- 
vulsive fit of laughter, excited by their first view of 
a bishop’s apron: ‘‘ Zenes! il porte un tablier comme 
une vieille femme.” But the Africans of Malay origin, 
Livingstone’s most frequent associates in his travels, 
though not deficient in the sense of the ludicrous, 
are grave and solemn in their bearing, rarely express- 
ing their laughter by audible sounds, and he had 
unconsciously assimilated himself to them in this as 
in many other respects. 

I was anxious to hear more of his adventures than 
could be given in a lecture, and he became my guest 
for a short time before leaving for England. He 
was. most patient in answering our inquiries, and 
traced on the map of Africa the route he had followed 
in crossing the continent. He related how the desire 
to explore the /erra incognita that lay beyond had 
grown upon him for years, strengthening day by day 
till it became irresistible. He felt as Columbus 
must have felt during the years that intervened 
before he found the means of starting in search of a 
new world. He spoke lightly of the dangers he had 
encountered and the difficulties he had surmounted ; 
in truth, he seemed unconscious that he had done 
anything remarkable, and afterwards, on reaching 
England, nothing excited his surprise more than to 
find that he was already famous. The love of dis- 
tinction or the thirst for fame was not the motive 
that drove him into the wilds of the interior: his 
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interest in the African races, of whose capacity for 
civilisation he hada high opinion, coupled with a 
natural love of adventure, and curiosity to know 
what was hitherto unknown, had far more influence 
in inducing him to go forth from his quiet missionary 
home, not knowing whither he went. 

In the course of conversation we happened to 
remark how much Scotland had contributed to the 
exploration of Africa, coupling his name with those 
of Bruce, Clapperton, and Mungo Park. The genuine 
modesty of the man was alarmed at this association ; 
he disclaimed any personal merit or success that 
could place him on a level with these distinguished 
travellers. In all this there was nothing of that 
pride which apes humility : his humility was sincere, 
his diffidence natural and unaffected. All the incense 
of flattery offered to him at home failed to intoxicate 
him or to excite even a passing feeling of vanity in his 
simple honest heart. There was less of self in his 
composition than in that of any other man we have 
ever met. 

And yet, contradictory as it may seem, David 
Livingstone was a proud man. The pride of ancestry 
was strong within him, but it was a kind of pride in 
keeping with the whole character of the man. He 
made no claim to Norman descent, or relationship to 
Livingstone of that ilk; but it was his proud boast 
that he descended from a long line of peasant an- 
cestry, not one of whom had ever done anything to 
disgrace the name he bore. One of his forefathers 
had fought and fallen at Culloden, and, like most 
Scotchmen who have any ancestral connection with 
the unfortunate Pretender, he was a Jacobite in feel- 
ing. There was a strong manifestation of this feeling 
on his hearing some old Jacobite airs played on the 
piano. He had listened to passages from operas with 
evident indifference, but when ‘‘ Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie’ began to be played, the old familiar sound 
touched some responsive chord in his heart, and he 
had to turn away his face to conceal his emotion. 

He dwelt with evident pleasure on his early 
struggles and the difficulties he had to surmount in 
educating himself as a medical missionary. I am 
sure that he was prouder then of having mastered 
“Ruddiman’s Rudiments of Latin,” by occasional 
peeps at the book while working as a piecer in a mill 
in his tenth year, than of having explored regions 
where no European had ever penetrated before. He 
had no jealousy of those who preceded him in the 
path of exploratien. The only African traveller he 
spoke of with contempt was one of sporting celebrity 
whom he had known in the bush, and whose adven- 
tures, as related by himself, were only a degree more 
truthful than those of Baron Munchausen. 

My reminiscences of Livingstone must now be 
brought to a close. Let us only hope that the new 
expedition in search of the long-missing traveller 
may restore him to us. The whole civilised world 
would rejoice in the safety of one whose life has 
been devoted to the interests of humanity and 
science, 
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Aone the noteworthy events of these recent years of 
political change, not the least remarkable is that of 
the accession of the House of Savoy to the throne of 


Spain. Since the formation of the Spanish monarchy 
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in 1474, by the union of the crowns of Arragon and 
Castile, in the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
until the revolution of September, 1868—with the 
exception of the brief reign of Joseph Bonaparte— 
the sovereignty of Spain has been shared between 
the royal houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon. Of the 
five Hapsburgs who have ruled in Spain, the last was 
the imbecile Charles 11. His successor, Philip v, 
Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis xtv of France, 
was the first of its seven Bourbon sovereigns, and 
the last, the recently deposed Queen Isabella 11. 

The revolutionary outbreak which drove Isabella 
from the throne, and ended the rule of the Bourbons 
not only in Spain but in Europe, had been before 
completely organised. It was comparatively blood- 
less, and was marked by moderation and good sense. 
Public affairs during the interregnum were well con- 
ducted by the leading revolutionists under the leader- 
ship of the able and honest Marshal Prim. As the 
establishment of a republic in a country with a mere 
section of republicans was deemed an undesirable 
expedient, monarchy was adopted as the future form 
of government in Spain. This vital question was 
settled by a majority of 214 to 71 votes by the Con- 
stituent Cortes elected by universal suffrage in 
January, 1869. The new Constitution, framed by 
the same body, was formally proclaimed on the 6th of 
June following, and ten days afterwards Marshal 
Serrano was elected Regent of the kingdom, until 
such time as an occupant could be found for the 
vacant throne. 

The government of Spain may be described as that 
of monarchy based on democracy. According to the 
new Constitution, all powers emanate from the nation. 
The Cortes makes the laws; the King sanctions and 
promulgates them. The executive power resides 
with the King, who exercises it by his ministers. 
His person is inviolable, and, like other constitutional 
monarchs, he is not responsible. The King nomi- 
nates and freely dismisses his ministers, who are alone 
responsible. He disposes of the land and sea forces, 
makes and ratifies peace, giving afterwards docu- 
mentary account to the Cortes. The constituted tri- 
bunals of the country exercise judicial authority. 
The Roman Catholic religion is established; but the 
public or private exercise of any other form of wor- 
ship is guaranteed to all foreigners in Spain, and 
the same clause of the Constitution applies to any 
Spaniard who professes other than the established re- 
ligion. In a population of eighteen millions, we may 
remark, 600,000 are dissentients from the national 
faith. 

The restoration of the Bourbons, whether in the 
person of the Duke de Montpensier or of the Prince 
of Asturias, the son of Isabella 11, being opposed to 
the popular will, a sovereign had to be found for 
Spain among other of the royal families of Europe. 
With a patriotic unselfishness worthy of all praise, 
Prim devoted himself to this task of much difliculty. 
The Spanish throne was first offered to Dom Fer- 
nando, the ex-King of Portugal, but by him de- 
clined. It was declined also by the aged Marshal 
Kspartero. Other overtures were afterwards made 
which met with no favourable response. In this 
state of things Senor Figueras, a inember of the 
Republican party, at a sitting of the Cortes, said that 
as the monarchical majority could not find a monarch, 
the only alternative was to restore the Bourbon 
dynasty, or proclaim a republic. This drew from 
Senor Zorrilla, minister of the interior, a prompt 
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reply, that the restoration of the Bourbons was im- 
possible, and that a republic would be a national 
calamity. The Council of Ministers in September, 
1869, decided to propose the young Duke of Genoa 
as a candidate. The Duke was born in 1854, and is 
a nephew of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy. His 
father, a brother of the King, died in 1855; and 
when his name was brought prominently before 
Europe, in connection with the Spanish throne, he 
was at Harrow School in this country. The mother 
of the young prince was strongly opposed to his can- 
didature, and the King of Italy, on his behalf, de- 
clined the brilliant but dangerous prize. Had the 
Duke of Genoa been of riper age and experience, and 
had the overtures of Prim been entertained, a bloody 
page of recent European history might not have 
been written. 

All the world knows what mighty events sprung 
out of the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen. Marshal Prim, in his resort 
to this Prussian prince, all unwittingly threw a fire- 
brand among the combustible materials of Europe. 
The war kindled by the Spanish torch resulted in 
the dethronement of Napoleon 11, the resuscitation 
of the German empire, and the complete prostration 
of France. Apart from the strife, and while France 
lay crushed and bleeding in the grasp of her adver- 
sary, Spain, in her search for a sovereign, turned 
once again to Italy and to the House of Savoy. The 
Council of Ministers having invited Amadeus, Duke 
d’ Aosta, second son of Victor Emmanuel, to become 
a candidate, that prince formally notified his accept- 
ance of the candidature on the 19th October, 1870; 
and on the 16th November following, the Constituent 
Cortes voted the election of Amadeus as King of 
To have an absolute majority the Duke 
Twenty-two 


Spain. 
required 183 votes; he obtained 193. 
votes were given to the Duke de Montpensier, and 


sixty-four for a republic. Eighteen deputies ab- 
stained from voting. Shortly afterwards a commission 
of members of Cortes, headed by Senor Zorrilla, left 
Madrid for Italy, to lay before the King of Italy and 
the Duke the result of the election. On the 5th 
December the commission officially tendered the 
crown of Spain to the monarch elect. In accepting 
it, and replying to the deputies, the Duke used the 
following words:—‘‘I had before me a course smooth 
and happy. You have come to open to me a more 
extended horizon, and to summon me to fulfil a duty 
always of high importance. Faithful to the tra- 
ditions of my ancestors, who never hesitated before 
duty or peril, I accept the noble mission entrusted to 
me by Spain. Ido not ignore the difficulties of my 
new position, and the responsibility to be assumed 
before history. I place my confidence in God and 
the Spanish nation, which has given me proof that 
it knows how to unite respect for the laws with 
liberty. I have but to follow loyally the consti- 
tutional traditions in which I have been brought up. 
A soldier in the army, I shall at tne same time be 
the first citizen to the representative nation. I know 
not whether I shall have the good fortune to shed 
my blood for my new country, and of adding a new 
page to those which already celebrate the glory of 
Spain ; but in any case I am sure that the Spaniards 
will be able to say of the King whom they have 
elected,—-‘ His honesty could rise above the struggles 
of parties, and he had no other object than the 
peace and prosperity of the nation.’” To the Italian 
Chambers King Victor Emmanuel thus alluded to 
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the election of his son to the Spanish throne :— 
‘* Whilst Italy advances in the path of progress, g 
great sister nation has confided to my son the mission 
of governing her destinies. I rejoice in the honour 
thus rendered to my dynasty and to Italy. I enter. 
tain the hope that Spain will increase her prosperity 
by the loyalty of her prince and the wisdom of her 
people.” 

King Amadeus, or, as in Spanish, Amadeo, was 
born 30th May, 1845. He was created Duke of 
Aosta in 1849, and entered the Italian army in 1861, 
On the 30th of May, 1867, he married Maria Vittoria, 
daughter of the late Prince Carlo Emanuel dal Pozzo 
della Cisterna, and of Louise, Countess of Merode, 
The young bride, though not of royal rank, was of 
rank next to royalty. The marriage was celebrated 
at Turin. The two chief witnesses to the ceremony 
were General de Sonnaz and Marquis Alfieri. Illness 
prevented the Countess of Merode from being present; 
she was, however, represented by the Princess ()o- 
tilde. The Italian Assembly raised the allowance of 
the Duke d’ Aosta from 800,000 francs to 400,000 francs 
ayear. The Duke’s marriage created much interest 
in Sardinia. He is greatly loved by the Pied. 
montese, among whom he was brought up, and at 
the time of his marriage was known and esteemed 
throughout Italy as a brave and amiable young man. 
He had given proof of his bravery in the war with 
Austria, though not entrusted with a separate com- 
mand. 

It is a curious circumstance that out of the 
members of Cortes who formed the commission to 
Italy, not more than two, as it was discovered by the 
way, could speak Italian. Senor Ulloa, a man of 
repute and ability, but who had taken no part in the 
government of the country since the fall of Isabella, 
was one of these, and naturally came into direct and 
constant contact with the young King. At his 
Majesty’s request, Ulloa remained behind to accom- 
pany him in the frigate which: was to bear him to 
Spain, and became afterwards one of the members of 
the King’s first cabinet. The King arrived at 
Cartagena on the 30th December, expecting there to 
meet Marshal Prim; but Prim then lay helpless in 
Madrid, the victim of assassination. Before starting 
for the capital, Amadeus received intelligence of the 
death of Prim. Immediately he despatched a 
telegram to stop all preparations for his triumphal 
entry, desiring in the solemn circumstances that his 
arrival should be without ostentation or display. He 
slept on Sunday night at the old palace at Aranjuez, 
and on Monday, the 2nd of January, in the intense 
cold, and amid fast-falling snow, he entered Madrid. 
The monarch wore the uniform of a captain-general, 
with the Torson de Oro, and the Grand Cross of 
Carlos ur. It was his desire to be taken first to the 
church of Atocha, where rests the dust of O’Donnell 
and Narvaez, and where lay the murdered body of 
Marshal Prim. There, much moved, he gazed on the 
features of the man to whom he owed his crown cold 
and stiff in death. What must have been the 
thoughts of the young Italian stranger at that 
solemn moment. The assassin’s work lay before him, 
and his own life he well knew lay at the mercy of the 
same cruel hands. It was enough to shake the 
fortitude of the bravest. On leaving the church, the 
prince re-mounted and rode through the streets to 
the Cortes to take the oaths to the Constitution. 
Everywhere he was received with vivas and mati- 
festations of welcome. Regent Serrano having 
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resigned his powers, the secretary read the Constitu- | throne, and their wish to strengthen the friendship 


tion of 1869, upon which the president addressed the 
King and said: ‘‘ You accept, and swear to keep and 
to cause to be kept, the Constitution of 1869 of the 
Spanish nation, which you have just heard read.” 
With his right hand on a copy of the gospels, the 
King answered in a loud voice, and with perfect 
Spanish, though in an unmistakable Italian accent, 
“§ijuro” (yes, I swear). ‘‘ Do you swear to keep, 
and to cause to be kept, the laws of the kingdom?” 
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In the same emphatic manner the King replied, ‘Si 
jure.” ‘Ifyou do so,” added the president, ‘‘ God 
willreward you; if not, he will demand it of you.” 
Then turning to the Assembly, he said: ‘‘ The Cortes 
Constituyentes have witnessed and heard the accept- 
ance and the oath the King has just taken to the 
Constitution and laws of the Spanish nation ; there 
therefore remains proclaimed king of Spain, Ama- 
deo 1.” 

Before proceeding to the palace, the King paid a 
visit of condolence to the Duchess de Reus, the 
widow of Marshal Prim. This was an affecting 
interview. Expressing in parting a few kind and 
loving words to her children, the King rode on horse- 
back through the Calle Alcala and the Calle 
Mayor to the palace. This magnificent building is 
of white stone, and situated on elevated ground in 
Madrid. Here, so vehement were the acclamations 
of the multitude, the King had to show himself on 
the balcony. Having received the heads of depart- 
ments, and in the evening paid a visit to the Duke 
and Duchess de la Torre, the first eventful day of 
King Amadeo in Madrid came to a close. 

Mr. Layard, our representative at Madrid, was the 
first foreign minister to present his credentials to the 
new sovereign. He expressed to King Amadeo the 
great interest with which her Majesty Queen Victoria 
and the British nation have seen his accession to the 


that had existed during so many years between the 
two countries. 

General Cialdini, who accompanied the young 
| prince from Florence, in the character of Italian 
_ ambassador, shortly afterwards returned to Italy. 
| The royal reply to Cialdini’s address on the occasion 

of his departure, expresses in a pathetic passage the 
| King’s sense of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
| government in disunited Spain. “ Italy, in bidding 


me farewell,” said Amadeo 1, ‘‘and Spain, in placing 
on my brow the heavy charge of her ancient and 
glorious crown, have trusted too much to me; the 
first expecting that I, her son, will add new glories 
to the imperishable name she has secured among 
all peoples; and the second that I shall stanch her 
wounds and cause new days of prosperity and 
grandeur to shine for her after her long misfortunes. 
But if for so much my strength or my entire life do 
not suffice, God, I hope, looking to the purity of my 
intentions, will bless my efforts, and lend me his aid, 
as there is nothing wanting in me either of mind or 
will.” 

The elections for the new Cortes in March, 1871, 
gave a large majority over the various factions in 
favour of the new régime. 

The Chambers were opened on the 3rd of April. 
The King drove from the palace in the simple style 
in which he delights—an uncovered phaeton. His 
first speech was read in excellent Castilian, and with 
a marked emphasis. The dramatic attitude and 
forcible expression (says an eye-witness) with which 
he dwelt on the word jamas (never), in that part 
of the speech where he said he would never desire to 
impose himself on the people, was loudly cheered. 
The following extract has a special interest as re- 
ferring to his own personal feelings and intentions :— 
‘‘ Before entering the Spanish territory,” said the 
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King, ‘‘I formed the. determination to mingle my 
ideas, my sentiments, and my interests with those of 
the nation which has chosen me as its head. Within 
my constitutional sphere I will govern with Spain 
and for Spain, with the men, the ideas, and the ten- 
dencies legitimately indicated by public opinion 
represented in the majority of the Chambers—the 
true regulator of constitutional monarchies, Assured 
of your loyalty as I am of mine, I have confidently 
delivered to my new country all that I most love in 
the world—my wife and children ; my children who, 
though they first saw the light in a foreign land, 
will have the good fortune to receive their first 
notions of life, to speak first of all the language of 
Castile-——to be educated in the national customs, and to 
be inspired from their earliest years by the high 
examples of constancy, disinterestedness, and patriot- 
ism the history of Spain has displayed. Placed by 
the will of the country in my post of honour, my 
family and I have come here to share your joys and 
your sorrows—to feel and think as you feel and 
think; to unite, in short, with indissoluble links our 
fate to the fate of the people who have entrusted to 
me the direction of their destinies. The work to 
which the nation has called me is difficult but 
glorious—perhaps superior to my strength, though 
not to my will; but with the help of God, who 


knows the rectitude of my intentions, with the aid of | 


the Cortes—which will ever be my guide, for it must 
ever be the .<pression of the country—and with the 
aid of all good men, whoge eo-operation will not be 
wanting to me, I trust our united efforts will obtain 
their reward in the prosperity of the Spanish people.” 

The Queen Maria Vittoria, with her two little 


children, left Turin in February to join her husband | 
in Madrid. She had a long and tedious journey, and | 


was detained at Alessio by a severe illness. It was 


not till the 16th of March that the recovered health | 
of the Queen allowed her to arrive at Alicante. Here | 


she was received by the King. At Alicante the 
Queen created great enthusiasm by presenting her 
son, the heir to the crown, to the people. 

Arrived at Madrid, the royal couple repaired to 


the Atocha Church. The scene there presented was 


an imposing one. In front of the great altar, on 
which stands the black and much venerated image 
of Nuestra Senora de Atocha, which the faithful 
believe to have come from Antioch, and to have been 
carved by St. Luke himself, and which the kings 
and queens of Spain have prided themselves in 
bedecking with jewels, knelt the young scion of the 
House of Savoy and his still younger wife, perform- 
ing what appeared to them a necessary solemnity. 
Everywhere they were received with tokens of respect 
and enthusiasm. At the balcony of the Madrid 
palace they had to appear to satisfy the enthusiasm 
of the multitude. In the difficulties of government, 
assailed by the bitter enmity of his political opponents, 
the King has, by his tact and temper, done much to 
conciliate and disarm opposition, and in a consort 
endowed with no common intellectual gifts, and with 
every charm and accomplishment, he has the fittest 
possible helpmate in the onerous task of ruling the 
Spanish people. 

At a grand reception, given on the anniversary of 
the King’s birthday—which is also that of his 
marriage—Queen Maria Vittoria favourably im- 
pressed every one by her graceful bearing, her 
amiability and intelligence. ‘The reception was held 
in Sala del Trono of the Royal Palace, one of the 
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most magnificent rooms of its kind in Europe. At 
the foot of the steps of the throne, on which 
Ferdinand vm and Isabella 11 had so often sat, stood 
the royal pair who, but a few months before, were 
quietly residing in their Italian home, At the time 
of the reception no “court” had been formed, and 
her Majesty was attended by only four ladies. Ip 
the spirit of democratic rule, the ceremony of kissing 
hands was entirely dispensed with. The youthful 
Queen is intelligent and sympathetic, and possesses 
considerable literary attainments. She speaks Eng. 
lish, French, and German fluently, and has also sincg 
her arrival acquired the Spanish tongue. 

From the letters of the Madrid correspondents of 
the English press we derive sundry particulars 
touching the domestic habits of the royal pair. The 
King, it is said, never drinks anything but water, 
and though unpledged, he is a staunch teetotaller, 
He rises every day at six, the Queen at seven. Both 
occupy some time m reading the papers of all colours, 
including republican and Carlist. At ten o’clock they 
breakfast—never more than four platos or courses, 
including fruit. At five they dine, and the dinner 
consists of but six platos, including dessert. No 
more than an hour at the outside is spent over dinner, 
no matter who is there, This almost puritanical 
simplicity is fitted to make the court of Madrid a 
model to all the rest of Europe. The large dotation 
assigned to the royal household is expended every 
penny of it and more in Spain and upon the Spaniards, 
Out of it the King is paying not only the current 
expenses, but also the pensions of the household of 
Queen Isabella, a thing he is under no obligation to 
do. He is also completing the Madrid palace by the 
erection of a wing included in the original plan, but 
never yet constructed. At the same time he is effecting 
works of restoration at Aranjuez and the Escurial. 
His charities alone average 17,500 dols. a month. 
The whole expense of his journey in the southern 
and eastern provinces in the autumn, calculated at 
| £30,000, he defrayed from his private purse, unlike 
| his predecessors, who always had their journeys paid 
| for at the cost of the State. All sorts of evil things 
were predicted of the King’s journey by the repub- 
lican press. The Queen, who reads the newspapers 
regularly, became alarmed for the safety of her 
husband, and parted with him under painful appre- 
hensiveness. But all fears and forebodings were 


happily falsified by the result. Don Amadeo was 





siasm. Indeed, if the intense vivas of the people 
may be taken as an indication, the dynasty of Savoy 
is as firmly rooted in Spain as if it had existed for 
centuries. 

In reference to the September journey, a contem- 
porary thus writes :—‘ Whatever was genuine and 
spontaneous in the acclamations with which the 
Spanish cities of the south and east hailed their 
young sovereign, was in a great measure due to the 
King’s personal qualities. In the first place, this 
Amadeus, were he even a hundred times ‘perro de 
Italiano,’ has shown himself as brave as their own 
Cid. Then he is as free-handed as any of tho best 
among their old Alphonsos and Fernandos. He has 
effected immense retrenchments in that Civil List 
which the Constituent Cortes had already reduced to 
the most meagre proportions; yet so great is his 
thrift, so unbounded his self-denial, that his revenue, 
eked out by-the large fortune of his wife, enables 
him to play the part of Prince Bountiful, coming to 





everywhere received with demonstrations of enthu- . 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


the aid of distress wherever and under whatever shape 
it meets him. Add to this an exterior which, some- 
what puny and sickly as it was in early youth, has 
almost miraculously developed itself into a robust 
and stalwart frame, a countenance full of manly 
beauty and majesty, and an address where the 
winning courtesy hereditary among the princes of 
Savoy is unaffectedly blended with that grave state- 
liness which the young King has been taught to 
consider the surest way to the proud Spaniard’s 
heart. But, after all, there is something of far 
greater consequence than even the King’s personal 
qualities to stir up the loyalty of the Spanish popu- 
lation at the sight of one who, elected by their repre- 
sentatives, must be regarded as the sovereign of 
their choice. Royalty in Spain, as in other countries, 
can never fail to have its symbolic value. The 
accession of Amadeus was the end of a Revolution. 


Great political changes may startle, electrify, and | too much for .the pride of the Spaniards. 
even interest the multitude at the outset, but in the | 


lng run they are wearying, disappointing, dis- 
heartening. ‘The republican journals, we are told, 


mule.’ It is no little vexation to them that the King 


provinces in which their party flattered themselves 
that they had their head-quarters, that he should 


Xativa, Fuente la Higuera, Castellon, Tarragona, 
and there be received by corporations some of which 
declared themselves republican, and had vowed that 
nothing would ever induce them to join a royal 
pageantry. It must be no little vexation to the 
republicans to hear the crowd declare that ‘No 
republic, after all, could ever produce so goodly and 
s0 gallant a youth as he who returned their ‘ vivas”’ 
with so graceful a bow as ho went past.’ ” 

The summer retreat of the Spanish monarchs is 
the palace at La Granja. The gardens are on the 
grandest scale, and were laid out during the reign of 
Philip v, after the pattern of Versailles. It was the 
habit of King Amadeo, when resident at La Granja 
last summer, to travel to Madrid every Saturday 
to attend the meetings of the Cabinet Council. 

In the deliberations of these Cabinet Councils 
the King has had to encounter the difficulties 
which seem inherent in the government of Spain. 
He was at the first met with a province in rebellion 
aud an empty exchequer. 
of the Savoy dynasty is overwhelming, but it is 
split up into factions, represented by ambitious 
leaders. The great bulk of the people are honest 
and laborious, but the professed politicians of Spain 
are, in general, men of little political knowledge 
and less patriotism. A ministerial crisis is of con- 
‘tant occurrence, and ministry succeeds ministry 
with extraordinary frequency. The Zorrilla cabinet, 
Which entered into office in July last, with honest 
professions of the strictest morality and uprightness 
mn all departments of the government, was defeated 
4 few months afterwards by a factious vote and 
tesigned. Senor Zorrilla, after Prim, is the ablest 
of the Progressista leaders, and a statesman of broad 
and liberal views; and to him, perhaps more than 
any of her leading men, has Spain to look for 
guidance in the future. 


The majority in favour | 





| 
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The Maleampo ministry, which succeeded that of 
Zorrilla in September last, and which also had a short- 
lived existence, had for its finance minister Senor 
Angulo.. This ministry will be remembered as having 
initiated. the proposal to levy a:tax of eighteen 
per cent. on the external debt of Spain. An attempt 
at partial repudiation so unjustifiable is a dis- 
heartening,circumstance to all well-wishers of Spain ; 
but it isnot the fault of the Spanish nation, nor of its 
brave and honourable king; it is the fault of crafty, 
designing, and dishonest politicians, who have con- 
trolled the destiny of Spain, that she has such a 
large annual expenditure and such an enormous 
debt. In endeavouring to put down the rebellion in 
Cuba, Spain has sacrificed from 75,000 to 80,000 of 
her best troops, and severely drained the resources 
of her treasury. It would be to the manifest advan- 
tage of the country to part with Cuba, but this is 
The 
government of King Amadeo is as resolute in its 
endeavours to subjugate the insurgent Cubans as 


| was the government of: Prim; indeed, his Majesty 
express ‘the most intense disgust at the weakness | 
and fickleness of Spanish human nature and at its | 
abjectness, the result of long submission to kingly | 


declared in full council that he only wished he were 
allowed to sail for Cuba, in order to conduct the 
war. During the brief period of his reign, King 


| Amadeo has acted with rare good sense and dis- 
should turn his first steps towards those cities and | 


cretion. He has largely gained the affections of 
the Spanish people. The son of Victor Emmanuel 


| and the grandson of Charles Albert of Sardinia, he 
ride on his black Andalusian alone, several yards in | 
advance of all escort and retinue, through streets | 
aowded to overflowing, in cities like Valencia, | 





has respected to the utmost the rules of constitutional 
government. But as yet he has scarcely overcome 
preliminary obstacles; a great career lies before him. 
He has to secure the loyalty of the Cubans; in 
matters of finance to establish the principles of pro- 
bity and honour ; and in the internal government of 
Spain to abate prevailing corruption, and also to 
draw around his throne all honest and unselfish 
politicians. A new era of moral and material pro- 
gress may then be expected to dawn on the long mis- 
governed country, which will be the best guarantee 
for the continuance of the rule of King Amadeo, 
hitherto so full of promise, and for the permanent 
establishment of the House of Savoy on the throne 
of Spain. 3. B. 





THE CROW-BOY. 
BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


THE crow-boy begins his season at that period of the 
year when winter is passing into spring. More than 
a month before the 20th of March, which is the 
date assigned in the almanacks to the commencement 
of spring, the crow-boy will be at his work; and, if 
at no other period of his life, he is certainly destined 
in his youth to make a noise in the world. Unless 
he is noisy, his occupation is gone; and, it must be 
confessed that, to a nervous person who lives within 
earshot of a crow-boy, his vociferations and clappings 
are anything but agreeable. He outdoes the priests 
of Baal with the sameness and length of his cries; 
beginning them in the early dawn of the morning, 
and sustaining them until the shadows of evening 
have closed around him, and his winged enemies 
have sought their nests in ‘‘ the rooky wood.”” From 
six to six is the allotted time for his work; and 
during those twelve hours he must brave the rain, 
hail, and snow, and face the keen nor’-easters, about 
which his feelings will probably not be in harmony 
with those of the poetical divine who wrote an ode 
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in its praise; though it could be hoped that he 
should follow the advice of that same author in his 
sermon on ‘‘God’s world” :—‘‘The poor solitary 
untaught boy, who minds the birds, long lonely days, 
far from his mother and his playmates, may keep 
alive in him all purifying thoughts, if he will but 
open his eyes and look at the green earth around 
him. Think now, my boys, when you are at your 
work, how all things may put you in mind of God, if 
you do but choose. The birds which you drive off 
the corn, who gave them the sense to keep together 
and profit by each other’s wit and keen eyesight? 
Who but God, who feeds the young birds when they 
call on him?” 

The crow-boy’s work is, undoubtedly, hard, mono- 
tonous, and lonely; and it not only robs him of his 
schooling, but it deprives him also of his Sunday’s 
rest. ‘‘ Where is your brother Tommy?” asks the 
parson of little Molly Green, as she sits in her 
accustomed place at school. ‘If you please, sir,” is 
the reply, ‘‘he’s gone a scaring.’”? And when, after 
along interval, Tommy Green gets back for a little 
more schooling, it is found that his brains have gone 
a scaring, and it takes many weeks to get them back 
again. ‘‘ But, can’t you come to the Sunday school?” 
says the parson, when he seeks out Tommy Green in 
the field. ‘‘No, sir,’’ replies Tommy, ‘I have to 
scare all Sunday, and the master never gives me 
nothing for it.’”’ And the parson finds, on inquiry, 


that such is really the case, not only in that instance 
and in that spot, but elsewhere also in other counties. 
Three shillings a week is the crow-boy’s pay; but, 
though he has sixpence a day on the week-days, 
there is no Sabbath of rest for him on the Sunday; 
and he is compelled to make his master a present of 


twelve hours’ labour. Cowper, in his humorous 
poem of ‘Tithing-time,” asks, ‘Oh, why are 
farmers made so coarse?” and he might also add, 
‘and griping.”” A halfpenny an hour for the crow- 
boy’s work, in all weathers, could scarcely be called 
excessive wages by the most rigid economist; and it 
could barely pay for the wear and tear of his clothes 
and shoe-leather. There is also the valuable time 
that he is losing from school; but perhaps this may 
be rectified now that he has compulsory education in 
his wake, and presently a crow-boy not in his teens 
will be a creature of the fast. 

It may also be questioned whether the crow-boy is 
not being made to do more harm than good in thus 
scaring birds, whose chief food would be those 
objects that are deleterious to the crops. The dis- 
tinguished naturalist Mr. Edward Wilson, assisted 
by M. Florent-Prevost, examined the contents of 
rooks’ stomachs during every month of the year, and 
found their food to have been as follows :—January, 
field mice and grubs of cockchafer; February, the 
same and red worms; March, larve and chrysalids ; 
April, slugs, worms, and chrysalids; May, beetles, 
larvee, prawns, and wire-worms; June, cockchafers, 
eggs of birds, and wood-boring beetles; July, young 
birds, beetles, etc. ; August, birds, field mice, weevils, 
grasshoppers, crickets, etc.; September, grubs and 
worms; October, grasshoppers, ground-beetles, and 
young animals; November, young rabbits, different 
insects and grubs; December, different animals and 
decaying substances. But, the farmer declines to 
believe in the value of rooks and small birds, and 
refuses to recognise them as feathered friends— 
**Nature’s soldiers, who keep in subjection the 
inferior animals.”” And so the crow-boy is taken 





THE CROW-BOY. 


from school, and rewarded with a halfpenny an hou 
to scare the rooks from their natural food. 

With the clapper in his hand, vigorously rattling 
it as he goes, and ever and anon shouting and yellin 
as though wild Indians were in sight, the little lad 
strides over the field where the wheat is thrusting its 
tender spears of emerald green through the brown 
clods, or through that lighter ruddy soil of many a 
midland tract, where, in the Laureate’s words, “ the 
earth is redder than a fox.” As the rooks will im. 
pudently settle down at one end of the field while 
the crow-boy is engaged at the other end, he has to 
quicken his pace and make himself as ubiquitous as 
possible, until he succeeds in scaring his enemies to 
less protected cornfields, or views them winging their 
way to the clanging rookery in the squire’s park. 
Sometimes the crow-boy has no clapper, and depends 
entirely on the resources of his voice; and although 
the organisation of his throat may not be so delicate 
as that of an eminent tenor, yet, at the end of twelve 
hours’ shouting and yelling, he returns home, lite. 
rally ‘as hoarse as a crow.” 

A far greater nuisance to a sensitive ear, before 
the gun-tax days, was the blunderbuss crow-boy; 
often a terror, and, occasionally, a cause of danger 
either to himself or others. Armed with an antique 
and rusty weapon, which is formidable rather from 
its defects than from being an effective arm of 
musketry, the blunderbuss crow-boy startles the 
placid stroller from his propriety, and enjoys all the 
excitement of battue shooting without any of the at- 
tendant expense. Doubtless, he finds as much sport 
in disturbing a flight of noisy rooks as in blindly dis- 
charging a muzzle-loader into a sky that is tempo- 
rarily clouded by the bursting of a  sky-rocket 
‘‘bouquet” of pheasants. In the debate on Mr. 
Lowe’s budget, April 11th, 1870, Mr. Read, the 
member for West Norfolk, protested against the pro- 
posed tax of £1 on firearms, on the ground that it 
would be making the crow-boy pay as heavily as the 
pheasant-shooter; and that where three guns were 
kept for the latter purpose, a dozen were kept for the 
former. He thought, therefore, that the proposed 
tax ‘“‘ would seriously injure the agricultural interest,” 
and would, in truth, be ‘‘a tax upon the production 
of cheap food ;” and he entreated the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to ‘‘exempt the farmer from the duty 
on farm-guns.”’ Mr. Bernal Osborne, on the follow- 
ing evening, spoke to the same effect concerning 
‘the poor urchin who fired a gun to frighten away 
the crows;” and thought it hard that the proposed 
tax should place the crow-boy “on a level” with the 
pheasant-shooter; to which Mr. Lowe promptly re- 
plied that, if the honourable member for Waterford 
should be accidentally shot by a crow-boy, “he would 
soon find himself on the same level as though he had 
been shot at by the most aristocratic sportsman with 
a breech-loader of the most improved construction. 
Mr. Lowe very truly observed that the rural custom 
of arming a crow-boy with a gun was often a 
effectual way of training him to be a poacher. 

The foregoing are specimens of the living and 
perambulating scarecrows. The ordinary scarecrows 
of the dead and dummy order, are figures like a dis- 
sipated fifth-of-November guy, or hapless crows hung 
by the neck as a warning to their fellows. But 
was not long ago that I suddenly came in close 
quarters with an improved species of scarecrow. It 
was at the edge of night, and there was a driving, 
drizzling rain. Crossing over a field-path, I saw, 
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the sunmit of a knoll, not many yards off, a wild 
yeird figure, that looked like a cross between one of 
Macbeth’s witches and Mrs. Gamp. This figure, 
yhose garments waved in the wind, turned and 
twisted round, and moved her arms up and down 


A NOVEL AND EFFECTIVE SCARECROW, 


inavery ghostly manner. A rattling sound accom- 
panied the movement. I had the curiosity, the next 
morning, to examine this figure by daylight. 
dressed in a woman’s gown and poke-bonnet, and it 
yas mounted on to the wheel of an old wheelbarrow, 
which wheel was loosely fixed, in a horizontal posi- 
tion, on a central piece of wood, so that it could move 
orrevolve, as on a pivot, with a very slight motion of 
thewind. The arms were also made to hang loosely, 
and the wind stirred them, and, occasionally, made 
their ends to rattle against each other. What effect 
the whirling, fluttering figure had upon the crows, I 
am not prepared to state; but, undoubtedly, its effect 
on a sensitive person, when seen in the gathering 
gloom of the evening, would be singularly startling, 
and sufficient to scare human beings, if not crows. 


THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS, 
IIL. 


Tae coronation of her Majesty the Queen took 
place on the 28th of June, 1838. The ceremony was 
conducted, in most respects, after the abridged pre- 
cedent of the coronation of William tv, which had 
heen “shorn of its beams” in comparison with the 
magnificence of the coronation of George tv: the 
walking procession of all the estates of the realm, 
and the banquet in Westminster Hall, being dis- 
pensed with, the consequence was that while the 
coronation of George Iv cost nearly a quarter of a 

lon of money, that of Queen Victoria cost only 
£70,000 ; but, in point of effect, the latter far sur- 
passed the former ; for in this, the confiding loyalty 
ofa nation, already proud of their young Queen, and 
full of the brightest hopes of a long and happy 
uture, under virtuous rule, gave a colour and a life 
to every incident which no extrinsic glitter, no cum- 
rous court ceremonial could supply. Yet, curiously 


It was | 
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enough, in one respect there was a coincidence: her 
Majesty’s robe, which is one of the most superb pieces 
of manufacture imaginable, is ten yards in length, 
and of the same pattern as the robe worn by 
George tv at his coronation. It was chosen by 
the Queen from a number of patterns, and manu- 
factured by the same artist as the King’s. The 
artist possessed the cones and patterns then used. 
The ground, or warp, is of rich gold-coloured silk, 
and the shoot consists of gold and silver twists, and 
silks of various shades, twenty different shuttles 
being in work at the same time. The principal sur- 
face resembles massive gold; and the figures, which 
are bold and considerably raised, are truly magnificent 
—those of the imperial crown, the rose, the shamrock, 
and the thistle, are very beautiful. The eagle, the 
fleur-de-lis, and other foreign national emblems, are 
also very prominent. The imperial State crown of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria was made by Rundell 
and Bridge in 1838, with jewels taken from old 
crowns, and others furnished by command of her 
Majesty. It is accurately described by Professor 
Tennant, the well-known mineralogist. 

Moreover, whilst the challenge and the banquet 
of feudal times were foregone, the outdoor procession 
for the gratification of the people was lengthened, 
extending up Constitution Hill, and thence down 
Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, Pall Mall, ete. ; and 
so presenting to hundreds of thousands the gratifi- 
cation of seeing their Sovereign on her way to, and 
her return from, the sacred edifice where she received 
the crown of her ancestors. London had little rest all 
the day and night which preceded that auspicious 28th 
of June. The provinces, too, were still pouring in 
their thousands—not by copious streams of railway, 
as now, but, tediously, by mail and stage coach and 
post-horse, but still contributing, it i. said, to the 
number of 400,000. Long before sunrise, all London 
and its suburbs, and the villages and hamlets for 
miles round, had become, as it were, deserted, their 
inhabitants thronging into the city of Westminster, 
where the event of the day was to take place. A 
new Royal Standard was raised, for the first time, 
upon the arch of Buckingham Palace. This silk 
standard, for State occasions, is thirty feet long and 
eighteen feet deep, and cost nearly £200; the flag- 
staff, placed upon the attic of the arch, was eighty 
feet from the ground. At ten o’clock, salvos of 
artillery announced the departure of the Queen and 
the royal suite. The splendour of our State pro- 
cessions is well known. The principal novel features 
of that day’s were the splendid equipages of the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary, which were ail new for 
the occasion, the Yiigers in their superb uniforms being 
very conspicuous. On the Queen reaching the 
western door of Westminster Abbey the edifice was 
crowded within by spectators admitted by tickets, 
most of whom (and among them my informant) 
had been in their places since the opening of the 
doors at four o’clock. ‘‘The appearance of the 
young Queen had the magical life-giving effect of a 
sun-ray upon a world of unrest. The waking and 
watching of the past night were at once forgotten ; 
the sleepiest eye brightened up with new fire as tho 
glittering array of one of the most interesting pro- 
cessions in our nation’s history passed along beneath 
the venerable pile. It was remarked of the Queen, 
as she walked up the nave, that her slight girlish 
figure was evidently oppressed with the weight of 
the embroidered robes appropriated to the occasion. 
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More than once she raised her small hands to lift 
the load from her shoulders; and, as this simple 
natural action was noticed by the numerous assembly, 
many a fervent prayer was breathed that that 
burden might be the heaviest Victoria might have 
to wear throughout her reign, now solemnly in- 
augurating. Of the ceremonial which ensued, and 
the touching incidents with which it was marked, I 
have not room to speak; sure I am, however, that 
the remembrance of them will never be effaced from 
the minds of those who were present. At a quarter 
to four, the Queen, wearing now her crown, and 
carrying her sceptre and the orb, moved in pro- 
cession, out at the west door; and, as she went upon 
her sacred mission of love and duty, many a voice 
exclaimed, ‘God bless her!’ The ceremony had 
been protracted and wearisome, and at its close her 
Majesty required a long interval of rest ere she 
quitted the abbey.” 

In the evening the whole town was illuminated, 
the theatres were thrown open to the public free of 
payment, and fireworks were displayed in the Green 
Park. The Queen gave a splendid banquet to a 
hundred guests; and amongst parties given in 
honour of the event was a grand ball at the Duke 
of Wellington’s, for which 2,000 invitations were 
issued. Furthermore, for the gratification of the 
general public a fair was held in Hyde Park, which 
was open two days. 

Before leaving these references to royalty, I may 
introduce an interesting note about the late king. 

Of the last moments of King William iv, I 
find the following interesting account in a letter in 
the ‘‘ Autographiec Mirror,” from Queen Adelaide to 
the late Duke of Cambridge. ‘‘ Dearest Sir,” writes 


the widowed Queen, ‘‘I really do not know how to 
thank you sufhciently for your most kind letter, and 
for all the affectionate expressions you use to me; 
believe me, though I may not express well what I 
feel, yet I do feel, and love you, dear Duke of Cam- 


bridge, very, very sincerely. The death of my 
beloved king has been the greatest sorrow I have 
ever experienced, not excepting my mother’s death, 
for her sufferings and ill-health had long prepared 
me for that grief; but he was the most kind and 
indulgent friend I ever had, and every day and every 
circumstance endeared him more and more to those 
who lived with him, and could appreciate his excel- 
lence. ‘There never was so unselfish a man—he was 
the most patient in pain, and showed a perfectly 
religious resignation and fortitude at the approach 
of death; in short, I am sure we shall never again 
see his like, nor do I wish it, for it is only a source 
of sorrow to become as attached as one cannot avoid 
being to such a character.” 


Among the memorable scientific triumphs of this 
year (1838) were our first steaming across the 
Atlantic, and the opening of four railways from the 
metropolis. By the first of these events a great 
problem was solved, and in a manner that left no 
doubt of steam communication being maintainable 
with America under all circumstances. The “ Sirius,” 
of London, and the “ Great Western,” of Bristol, 
had the honour of first accomplishing this great 
object, and nearly simultaneously. ‘This year as- 
suredly forms a remarkable epoch in the history 
of steam navigation, and fills us with wonder at the 
advances made since the year 1814, when one steam- 
boat, of sixty-nine tons burden, floated in solitude 
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on the British waters! The first railway opened was 
the London and Greenwich line, on which there were 
conveyed within two years, 2,974,801 persons, with- 
out a single accident; and thus displacing the coach 
traffic between London and Greenwich, which ayer. 
aged 4,000 persons a day. 

The same year, which seemed the starting-time of 
many memorable developments of human progress, 
also was announced the Daguerreotype, one of the 
most important discoveries in the fine arts that haye 
distinguished the present century. Many years 
before, M. Niepce had shown the result of his 
sketches on metal to the Royal Society; and Sip 
John Herschel had proved the analogous effect of 
the blackening property of paper washed with a 
solution of nitrate of silver, when exposed to the 
sun’s rays; and Mr. Fox Talbot had matured, amid 
the solemnity of Lacock Abbey, those beautiful 
effects which he gave to the world as Talbotypes, 
These results were associated in the “Annus 
Mirabilis” of 1838, of a truth belonging to the 
poetry of science. 

In the summer of this year I was induced to give 
up the editorship of the ‘‘ Mirror,” a resolution which 
I did not take without much sacrifice of feeling in 
parting from one whose interests I had watched and 
studied for eleven long years, through a season of 
hope and promise, when men are past ‘ crying for 
their cake,” and are becoming impatient for “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” For the proprietor of the 
‘‘ Mirror” I cherished unvarying respect, which was 
returned with kindness and liberality; but, although 
not a man of stern resolves, I felt that the time fora 
change was at hand. 

At this time my friend Mr. Robert Best Ede, the 
intelligent printer, at Dorking, was projecting, with 
my early friend, Mr. Britton, the publication of a 
new History of the County of Surrey, which it was 
agreed, with Mr. Britton’s assistance, I should write. 
Manning and Bray’s “Surrey,” in three folio 
volumes, had then been published thirty-four yeurs, 
but neither in its high price nor its general clia- 
racter was it suited for the general reader. Ourpr- 
jected work was well patronised by the gentry of the 
county, many of whom offered engravings of seats 
gratuitously. Hardly were a few visits made to notable 
localities, when I was struck down by typhoid, and 
long suffering ensued; the projectors grew alarmed, 
and, in the simoom of fever, I relinquished the 
labour. I had written a dozen pages of the History 
(the British and Roman period), a perplexing field for 
the topographer and antiquary, even with Horsley’s 
folio, ‘‘ Britannia Romana,” for the text-book, and 
endless searches after British trackways and Roman 
roads, upon portions of which are laid the modem 
railway. At the request of Mr. Britton, the con- 
tinuation of the work was handed over to Mr. FE. W. 
Brayley, and completed in five library volumes, though 
he had not the candour to acknowledge in the preface 
the share I had taken in a difficult portion of It. 
Mr. Ede died before the conclusion of the publica- 
tion, which, however, was honourably finished by 
his widow. It is a trustworthy work: the geological 
section, by the accomplished Gideon Mantell, 1s 4 
model of scientific writing for unscientific people. 

In 1839 I commenced the publication of _ the 
“Year Book of Facts in Science and Art,” an 
improvement upon the ‘‘ Arcana of Science,” which 
I had hitherto published since the year 1827. The 
sale more than trebled that of the ‘Arcana of 
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Science;”’ and the ‘“‘ Year Book ”’ is now in its thirty- 
third year; besides two extra volumes describing 
the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. That for 
1851 is illustrated with a fine portrait of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, engraved from the picture 
painted by F. Say for the University of Cambridge. 
The Prince wears his chancellor’s state robes; the 
icture has not been elsewhere engraved. The first 
“Year Book” chronicled among its wonders the con- 
struction of some dozen Ocean Steamers ; the crossing 
of the Atlantic Ocean by steam-power ; the discovery 
of the North-West Passage ; and the determination of 
the parallax of the fixed stars. One of the products 
of the year was a new mode of lighting, by the 
admixture of the vapour of various hydrocarbons 
with atmospheric air, so as to produce an illumina- 
tion equal in brilliancy to that of the purest gas; the 
power of light from a ten-hole burner equalling that 
of 22} wax-candles; the cost being half the price of 
gas. ‘The invention had been a long and costly 
labour, a single set of experiments having cost 
£500. But the working of the invention did not 
succeed in detail, and the entire capital invested, 
some £40,000 or £50,000, was lost! 

In the spring of this year I commenced the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Literary World,” a weekly sheet, 
with fine illustrations, the first of which was a clever 
engraving of the monument to be erected to Sir 
Walter Scott in his native city, Edinburgh, from the 
design of G. M. Kemp, who, in his early days, was 
a working carpenter, and became a self-educated 
architect. The monument is a Gothic structure, 
about 185 feet high, with exquisite details, mostly 
taken from Melrose Abbey. While it was in course 
of construction, Kemp unhappily lost his life by 


falling into a canal one dark evening, in the course 
of his homeward walk. 

I must here say a few words of the most excellent 
rector of Colechurch, who was a priest and chaplain 
of St. Mary Colechurch, and began to build the 
frst stone London Bridge, the names of the bene- 
factors towards which were hung up in Sf. Thomas’s | 


Chapel, built in the middle of the bridge. The 
donation of King Henry 1 was, doubtless, there. 
The King’s gift, however, is supposed to have been, 
in fact, the gift of the people, being the produce of a 
tax upon wool; and hence arose the absurd tradition 
that London Bridge was built upon woolpacks. The 
building which Peter of Colechurch thus began, took 
aslong to complete as Solomon’s temple, for thirty- 
three years were employed in erecting it. Ere that 
period, however, the charitable priest who designed 
it, the learned architect and wise builder who watched 
its progress, went the way of all flesh. In the lower 
chapel on the bridge did the pious architect propose 
to rest his bones. His monument, remarkable for 
its plainness, was under the chapel staircase; and 
from the Annals of Waverley we know that the relics 
of Peter were certainly entombed in this place. ‘ In 
1205,” runs the passage, “died Peter, the chaplain 
of Colechurch, who began the stone bridge at London, 
and he is sepultured in the chapel upon the bridge.” 

Reasoning upon this statement, Mr. Brayley, in his 
Londiniana, conjectured ‘‘that if due care be taken 
when the old bridge is fallen down, as most probably 
it will be in the course of two or three years, the 
bones and ashes of its venerable architect will still 
be found.” This was written in the year 1828, and 
true enough, in taking down the bridge early in 
January, 1832, the bones of old Peter were found in 
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removing the centre pier some six centuries and a 
half after their interment there. They were dug up 
‘‘from under the floor of the chapel piers,’”’ but that 
due attention was not paid to their preservation 
which respect for the memory of the architect 
demanded. Mr. William Knight, the principal act- 
ing engineer of the new bridge, told the writer that 
the bones in question were not preserved, but thrown 
into the barge alongside the pier, which received the 
rubbish. 

About this time I first made the acquaintance of 
one who afterwards occupied a unique place in London 
life, and who deserves a special memorial in these 
recollections—Albert Smith. I was accustomed to meet 
him at certain periodical festivals beneath the shade of 
St. Bride’s, Blackfriars, on Christmas Eve, New Year’s 
Eve, and Twelfth Night,—and there to welcome the 
joyous peals of the adjoining church. Smith was 
usually the life and soul of these gatherings, where 
he sang his patter songs until he was hoarse, and 
told his funny stories until the small hours. He had 
then scarcely attained his twentieth year, but with 
his exuberance of spirits,—despite an unmusical voice, 
—like unflagging quicksilver ever on the move, and 
with all this, delighting to amuse those around him, 
it was plain to see that he was “to the manner 
born” for the successful illustration of life and 
manners. His keenness of observation, versatility 
of mind, and easy good-humour ; his cheerful alacrity, 
hearty good-fellowship, and relish for small amuse- 
ments, were untiring. What he had seen and felt 
he represented with great facility and a sound 
judgment. It was a great part of Mr. Smith’s fun 
to laugh at romances, to explode fables, to expose 
humbugs, to take the jocularly sensible view of every 
subject. He succeeded in pleasing the public, because 
he represented ordinary Englishmen so well, and fell 
in with so many of their opinions. He swam 
strongly, but it was with the tide. He used to inform 
his hearers that he was no scholar, and took credit 
for not knowing the learned languages. Still, he 
knew how to find his way to the hearts of an English 
audience; and rarely do we see a man so well 
adapting himself to a pursuit suitable to him. 

Albert Smith was born in 1816, in the rural 
village of Chertsey, in Surrey, where figured tiles 
and tesselated pavements—the remains of the famous 
abbey—or the house of Cowley, the poet,—had 
less attraction for Albert Smith than the Saxon 
curfew, still rung, and its monkish inscription, the 
tradition of which he wrought in his youth into a 
slight story, entitled ‘‘ Blanche Heriot.” Smith was 
educated at Merchant ‘Taylors’ school; studied 
medicine at the Middlesex Hospital; and became a 
member of the College of Surgeons in 1838; after 
which he continued his studies at the Hotel Dieu and 
Clamart, in Paris, and, on his return to England, 
practised with his father as a surgeon at Chertsey. 
Meanwhile he had published a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Arguments against Phrenology,” 1837, in which 
the leading question proposed was ‘‘ Whether 
the external form of the head corresponds to the 
external surface of the brain?” in which the writer 
demolishes, with good-natured satire and quiet 
humour, the theory of the phrenologists. In 1838 
he contributed to the “‘ Mirror” a series of ‘‘ Sketches 
in Paris;”? and next he wrote, for the ‘ Medical 
Times,” ‘‘Jasper Buddle; or, the Confessions of a 
Dissecting-room Porter.” Next year commenced his 
contributions to the ‘Literary World,” one of 
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which, the ‘ Passage of the Great St. Bernard,” 
was the first of the series of vivd voce sketches of 
travel by which he eventually redlised a hand- 
some fortune. These papers included tales and 
sketches, from 1839 to 1840, which were written more 
in friendship than with other inducement. Among 
them were his ‘Sketches of Evening Parties,” 
which were reproduced in ‘‘ Punch,” and were re- 
printed, twice or thrice, in a separate volume, of 
which large editions were sold. The ‘“ Literary 
World” was not commercially successful, although 
it won golden opinions from other journals. 
Theodore Hook, in the “John Bull,” pronounced 
it to be “‘ without fault,” and ‘its tone to be that 
which is best suited to good and general society.” 
Upon its suspension I received from my valuable 
contributor an invitation to spend a day with him. 
I went to Chertsey, and a jolly day we had of it; not 
forgetting the walk to Addlestone, and the purchase 
of a right royal carved oak arm-chair and footstool, 
which Smith’s father somewhat irreverently termed 
‘‘antiquarian lumber,” though he at the same time 
sent me a seal-handle which he had carved from one 
of the piles of old London Bridge! 

I may here mention the shoal of little shilling 
books—The Natural Histories of the ‘‘Gent,’’ ‘‘ Stuck- 
up People,” ‘‘The Idler,” ete., which Smith poured 
forth most rapidly, and the publisher, David Bogue, 
sold by thousands. Yet the first of these little books 
lay for six months incomplete at the printer’s; but the 
author, in addition to the copy-money, was eventually 
—— by the publisher with a hundred-pound 

ank-note. Smith was now a fast-rising contributor 


to the magazines, especially to ‘‘Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany,’’ which retains to this day George Cruik- 


shank’s hilarious design on its wrapper, and which 
continued to prosper, notwithstanding Mr. Dickens’s 
secession from the editorship. In this Miscellany 
first appeared Smith’s ‘‘ Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” 
‘‘The Scattergood Family,” ‘‘ The Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers,” and ‘‘The Pottleton Legacy,” all of 
which were reprinted in various forms—from the 
costly three volumes to the shilling’s-worths of railway 
stalls. The number sold of these novels must have 
been enormous. Smith also contributed occasionally 
to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” the ‘‘ Keepsake,” the 
‘‘ Book of Beauty,” and other annuals; and he was for 
several years the dramatic critic of the ‘‘ Illustrated 
London News,” to which journal he also contributed 
many columns of pictorial drolleries. He wrote 
several songs for John Parry; he could improvise, 
write prologues and epilogues, and was ever ready 
to assist a needy artist. Meanwhile, he well under- 
stood the small aids to popularity, the earliest of which 
was Baugniet’s clever portrait of our author drawn on 
stone. Albert was ever ready with the latest conun- 
drum, and created by his mimicry uproarious delight 
among a roomful of children. In 1841 Smith con- 
tributed to a journal of light sketches entitled the 
‘*Cosmorama;” and next, to ‘‘ Punch, or the London 
Charivari,” of which more hereafter. 

In 1849 he made an excursion to the East, and on 
his return published ‘“‘ A Month at Constantinople,” 
and produced his entertainment of travel, the Over- 
land Mail. Next year he made the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, upon which perilous journey was 
founded his entertainment, first given at the Egyptian 
Hall, March 15, 1852. A paper had appeared 
in January, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine;” but the 
author gave it the form of a personal narrative on 





the first or ‘‘private” night, and the audience consisted 
of invited guests, who were served with refreshments, 
Beverley painted some charming scenes of the localities 
in the ascent, and a proscenium: all these appurte- 
nances cost the author upwards of a thousand pounds, 
For this entertainment, which is too well known to 
require description, in the two seasons 1852 and 
1853, there paid for admission 193,754 persons, 
upwards of £17,000! There were 471 representa- 
tions; and one morning representation, privately, to 
Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and Prince 
Alfred, at the Egyptian Hall, June 28, 1852. 

Such was the success of ‘‘ the show.”’ The narratiye 
of the ‘‘ Ascent ”’ was reprinted from ‘‘ Blackwood,” 
for private circulation only. It is, altogether, Albert 
Smith’s best literary work, and has a maturity and 
finish which will last. The Mont Blanc attracted 
the Queen to the Egyptian Hall in 1854, and her 
Majesty was pleased to send Smith a diamond scarf. 
pin, in testimony of her gratification. The Mont 
Blanc was given in 1855, for the thousandth time, 
For the third season the exhibition hall was re- 
fitted as a Swiss chdlet, and the galleries as those 
of Bernese chdlets. For a new entertainment the 
author visited China, and made of his experiences 
‘‘Mont Blane to China,” which was delivered 
before her Majesty and the Royal Family, April 14, 
1859. Of the entertainment the author wrote a sort 
of handbook, in which he described his reception by 
the Chinese, though at first they were greatly 
puzzled what to make of him, so tickled were they 
with his drollery. All the proceeds of this perform- 
ance were given to the charities, on finding which 
the Chinese at-ayed with astonishment, and conveyed 
Albert to the steamer in a handsome sedan chair, 
with all the paraphernalia of a celestial procession: 
music to drive away demons; flags, with devices 
setting forth his virtues and talents; and he em- 
barked amidst fire-crackers, to propitiate the elements 
for his safe voyage home. He was literally over- 
whelmed with Chinese curios. Of the exhibition 
room he gives a most interesting page, describing 
these presents, which were so many vouchers for 
the authenticity of the ‘‘show.’? Much of its ordering 
was due to Albert Smith’s brother Arthur, who pos- 
sessed peculiar tact for management. By the way, 
I scarcely remember two brothers so devoted to 
each other’s interests. Success does not, however, 
always bring long life to enjoy it. Smith’s career 
had been a life of hard work, that told upon a 
system which had no relief from intensity. The 
wear and tear of entertaining the public is one of the 
most destructive pursuits a man can follow. The 
Queen, after hearing his Mont tanec, is known to 
have tenderly expressed her sympathy for the 
exertion. I remember to have met Smith in Picca- 
dilly, when I promised to dine with him in the 
following week; and, said he, ‘‘I will bring you up 
to the show afterwards.” But his health failed, 
and the day never came. A few evenings after, 
I read in the ‘‘Sun” newspaper an obituary memo 
of my dear friend. This proved to be untrue, but 
he died a few days after (May, 1860), at Northend, 
the village wherein resided Foote, the comedian; 
and where Richardson, the novelist, wrote “Si 
Charles Grandison”’ and “ Clarissa Harlowe.” 

Such is my record of the characteristics of Albert 
Smith, during my friendship with him for more than 
twenty-five years. He was an affectionate son, 48 
well as kind and generous in all the relations of life. 
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